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In order to develop teachers who are able to provide 
effective education to all youth in general and culturally distinct 
youth in particular, it is necessary that teachers have a cossitsent 
to the goal of effective education for all and that they seet this 
goal by desonstrating coapetence in the sanipulatlon of content in 
cultural context. Historically, educators have agreed that: (a) 
sohools should be concerned with the process and the product of 
education; (b) affective learning should be stressed as such as 
cognitive learning; (c) the focus of schooling should be on the 
developsent of the student as a social and civic husan being; and (d) 
students should learn the basic values claised by the ^'Aserican 
Culture.** However, sany vould agree that the goals expressed by 
Aserlcan educators are rhetoric rather than actual educational 
practice, especially as they relate to the education of students vho 
are sesbers of sinority groups. Cospetency-based teacher education 
■ay be a vay of aligning rhetoric vhith reality because it 
distributes the responsibility for sore effective education 
throughout the educational systes. Effective teachers sust be able to 
deaonstrate knowledge in the following areas: (a) the visibility of 
Minorities, (b) racisa of society, (c) language and the sinorities, 
(d) innovation and ninority education, (e) the affirsation of 
sinorities in education, (f) the cosaunity and the schools, (g) 
curricula in sinority education, and (h) the preparation of teachers 
for a polychrosatic society. (HHD) 
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Tho training of youth - tho revelation of lifc^ 
its prot^ent techniques and future possibilities 
to growing people - is a matter of intricacy and 
difficulty to any people • But it is peculiarly 
difficult to Black Americans who must in addition^ 
teach of invisible bonds and concealed social 
barries of worlds within worlds / and dangerous 
v;aste places, of subtle temptation and unnatural 
restraints. Every artificial difficulty that 
surrounds Black children today should bo addition- 
al incentive to make their education and mental 
dovelopmeiit the highest possible (W, E. B. Dubois, 
. The Crisis , July, 1914) . 

The challenge as expressed in this quote will formulate the nucleus 
for this presontalion. The challenge is clearly, how can we develop 
teachers v;ho feel sttrongly coiiimitted to the effective education of 
till youth in general and culturally dintiinct youth in particular? 
It is also i:hc covl. ontion in this paper that commitment in the 
first t5top, . h it must bo followed by comp etence - conf i donce and 
content , That s it is not enough to like the children, the chal- 
lenge is to oCf^ -hively teach them vjithin a cultu ral context , 
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Thifi partlcul^st proBontfiLlon will nddrcHd it^olf to the (five 
C^o) hic^hlightcd in thin paracfrnph and uno Black educational ox-^ 
porionccs to illustrate tho&o concoptis, being mindful of the faot 
that the goal ia to reflect cultural pluralism / thua it is this 
author belief that you must isolate each element f before we can 
fully understand and appreciate itu total contribution to the 
fabric of America. VJhcn weaving a piece of cloth you lay the 
strands of differing hucn out on the loom buforo you begin your 
weaving process. 

Urban Education; The I m perative in Contemporary American Education 
W.E.B. DuBois stated that race and the color line were the funda- 
mental issues facing Ajnorica in the 20th century In America's 
attempt to grapple with issues of race some fundamental contradic- 
tions have been exposed. In the present guest for a new or alter- 
native system of education to fulfill crucial needs, minority 
racial communities constitute the decisive social force for this 
change because it is these particular communities in which the 
present educational syiJtem has most dramatically failed* Thus 
Urban Eclucahion is an attempt to apply principles of group dynam- 
ics, creative une of power, and sound educational practices in 
the correct combinations in an attempt to eradicate this phenomenon 
of failure. Although there may be alternate methods in achieving 
this goal it in imperative that the tack bo undertake]). Some of 
the critical issues in contemporary American Education are as 
foIlo\%\s: 

^ DuBo:ir., W.E.B. "Words of Color", ^roi^qn AJfairs, III April 
1925, p. 423. 



A. What is th^ quality of oducation prosontly in tho United 
Stntoii? Mora spdcif Icdlly i what typos of fundamontal 
changes in the o'ucational delivery system are needed in 
Urban Inner City Schools to have significant positive im- 
pact on the quality of the educational experiences and 
academic outcomes of heretofore educationally neglected 
cultural and racial groupings (i.e. Latin, Ppanish and/ 
or Mexican Americans, Afro-American, and Native American 
Indians)?^ 

B. How can schools be meaningfully involved in the task of 
fundamentally reversing white racism and the concomitant 
negativistic assumptions, attitudes, and behaviors gener- 
ated towards educationally neglected cultural and racial 
groupings within this soniety?^ 

C. What types of educational training Snd i-etraining i ograms 
and experiences are needed such that a cadre of educational 
personnel may be developed to provide leadership in direct- 
ing the changes implied above? 

D. Mow can schools significantly, systematically and contin- 
uously include parents and community persons in collabora- 
tive decision making processes that effect and affect the 
lives of thoir children? 

2 

Stone, James; De Ncvi^ Donald P. Teaching Multi-Cultural P opula- 
tion ^ F:ive Hcri baqes.. Van Nostrand Roinhold Co. N.Y. 19Tl. 

3 

Kovel, Jocil, White Racisni; A Ps yohohn.stor y, A Vintage book. N.Y. 
1970- 
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Thin lifting of in&ucn and quocbiono is not oxhoustlvc or oxclu- 
sivc of all tVio concornB which must bo addrossed. Sovoral recent 
studloK havG indicated that the United States is increasingly be- 
coming racially factionalized because of racism and discrimination. 
This factional! nation is most pronounced when one views suburban 
schools and compares them to urban inner city schools. Maybe for 
thin reason schools have been viewed as the place which provides 
an available and optimum intervention level to bring about funda- 
mental changes in this society. 

AN HISTORICAL PHRSPECTIVE ON URB AN SCHOOLS 

The urban crisis is a fairly recent historical phenomenon (within 
the past. 50 years) . Schools within cities have been called upon 
throughout this century to accommodate an influx of immigrants, 
and to accomplish this objective the schools were organized: 
Educational Accoiranodation Process for Immigrants^ 

1) To give children of workers elementary skills in the 
three R's v;hich would enable them to function as workers 
in an industrial society. 

2) To give these children proper reverence for the four A's 

American History, American Technology, American Froo 
Enterprise Sy stein, and A)\iorican Democracy. 

3) To provide a smoothly functioning sifting mechanism 

whereby those individuals equipped by family background 

and personality to finish high school and go on to college 

could be selected out from among the great majority on 

^ For a more detailed diacurjsion of this process see "Education: 
The Great Obsession" by Graco L. Boqcjs in lilduccition to Goyorn 
A Philoju-)phy. f^nd^ Program J^o^^ {Subl.i.filied'T'ry the' All- 



tholr way to the labor market after a few yoarB of elemen- 
tary flchool^ or^ at most# a year or so of high ochool. 

Xt'B Intorefiting to note that Chlcanos, American Indians and Blacks 
have boon, until fairly recently , in rural agrarian settings. Thus 
the educational accommodation process didn't consider those popula- 
tions because the process was developed for meeting manpower needs 
using immigrantG in urban industrial settings rather than rural 
agrarian populations in rural settings. With the "increased influx 
of these minority populations into cities within the past few dec- 
ades (which still is continuing) # there was an increase in labor 
supply v;ith a corresponding decrease in manpower demands because 
of increased industrial mechanization. Thus a limited number and 
new kind of vjorker was needed, thereby changing the education pro- 
cess so that an elite group could be selected for specialized 
training for industrial purposes while adopting and maintaining a 
custodial or preventive detention role for a significant number 
of children. Increasingly, minority communities in particular 
have seriously questioned these newly formulated objectives, and 
have begun to demand educational relevancy and accountability in 
an attempt to liavc schools more adequately educate their children; 
and in doing this, do it in a fashion which will affirm and en- 
hance their humanity rather than deny it. 

Since the mid 1960 's forward thero had been a considerable amount 
of attention paid to the fact that this is a culturally diverse 
nation.^ Many pc-op].e hercl.ofore luive seen this diversity as a 

r 

Ban ton, Michael "19 GO A Turning }?oint in the Study of Race 
Relations Doadalus, Spring 1974. p. 31-44. 



dovinlvc force within the United StatcB thuo adhored to tho 'V.olt- 
incj pot philoflophy" to obliterate theoe differences. Now many of 
thCMo culturally distinct groups have proclaimed that this non- 
acccpttince of cultural distinctions must terminate and that society 
mufit bo re-educated to the concept of tho " tossed salad " rather 
thixn moltinc) p ot (i.e. each element mixed with others but maintain- 
ing its distinctness and making a unique contribution to the quality 
of life in America with no element seen as worse or better than the 
other) . 

Mont tenchers presently teaching in the American educational estab- 
lishment went through teacher preparation sequences that paid little 
or no attention to tho cultural phenomenon in education* Thus the 
attitudes, beliefs and knowledge that teachers have about specific 
cultural groups needs to be critically examined and enhanced in 
light of new knowledge and literature on cultural pluralism^ pro- 
duced v;ithin the past decade. 

Historic al Perspective on the Goals of American Education; Rhetoric 
vs/*" KoaTity 

Since tlie start of this century, there have been several major 

study groups dedicated to the articulation of the goals of American 

education. For example in 1918 tho commission of tho Rcorganiza-^ 

7 

taon of schools listed several goals of public education. 

1. Good Ilea 1th. 

2, Command of Fundamonta]. Procosses. 

^ Stent, Madolon et. al. C u 1 1 u r a 1 V 1 u r a 1 i sm .in Educatio n; A M andate 
Appelton CcvnTury*^Crof t* NTyTT97'3. " " 

7 . . 

Coiumitteo on Ri>organ.i/<^:a t.ion of Secondary Education. Cardinal 

Princi)^los of ""^^'^I^^i'^IlY IMncaHotK Bullotan No. 35- 'l-^alfhin^^^^^^ 
b^cT'lJ-Ki OCHco oFWduMBalHon pp 11--] 5^. 



3. Worthy Home Momborohip. 

4. Vocational Efflcloncy. 

5. Civic Efflcloncy. 

6. Worthy Uso of Lolsuro. 

7. Ethical Character. 

Later, in 1938, the Educational Policlon Commiasion IsBuod a 
report entitled "The Purposes of Education In American Democracy." 
The report outlined four major areas of concern: 

1. SELP--REALI?iATION: An Inquiring mind; command of funda- 
mental processes, such as speech, reading^ writing/ arith- 
metic; sight and hearing; health knowledge and habits; 
interest in public health; recreation; intellectual and 
esthetic interests; formation of character. 

2. HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS: Respect for humanity; friendship; 
cooperation; courtesy; appreciation of the home; conser- 
vation of the home; homemaking; democracy in the home. 

3. ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY: The importance of good workmanship; 
occupational efficiency; occupational adjustment; occupa- 
tional appreciation; personal occjiomics; consumer judgment; 
efficiency in buying; consumer protection. 

4. CIVIC RESPONSIDILITY: The need for social justice; social 
•activity; social understanding; critical judgment; toler- 
ance; social application of science; world citizenship; 

undorTitanding of the principles of conservation as related 

8 

to the national resources; devotion to democracy. 

^ Fredrick Mayer Foundations of _ Education ^ ColumbuK;, Ohio, Charles 
E. Merrill Books^^'nc. VfW, p. 9. 



Bight ycaris lAtor, in 1946, Sidnoy ItoDk liotod seven dims for 
Amcricnn public education in his book Education for Modern Man t 
!• Kducation should aim to develop the powem of crif-ical^ 
independent thought. 

2. It should attempt to induce sensitiveness of perception, 
receptivencss to now ideas, imaginative sympathy with the 
experiences of others. 

3. It should produce an awaronoMM of the main streams of our 
cultural, literary and scientific traditions. 

4. It 8ho\ild make available important bodies of knowledge 
concerning nature, society, ourselves, our country and its 
history. 

5. It should ntrivc to cultivate an intelligent loyalty to 
the ideals of the democratic community. 

6. At some level, it should equip young men and women with 
the general skills and techniques and the specialized know- 
ledge which, together with the virtues and aptitudes already 
mentioned, will make it possible for them to do some pro- 
ductive work related to their capacities and interests, 

7. It should strengthen those inner resources and traits of 
character v;hich enable the individual, when necessary, to* 
stand alone. 

A somov;hat riimilar statement concerning the aimsj of a liboral ed- 
ucation v;as nubm.lttod in 1952 by the faculty of v7ashington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis: 

^ Raymond Ca]]alian, hn In Lrorhu: ^^,911 Eclucn tion J n A tncrican 



t. ConcQrninc^ knowlodgyt 

1. Of man '8 phyfilcal and biologiool nature ond c^nvirontn&nt. 

2. Of man^& social environment and history. 

3. Of tnan^fi cultural history and situation. 

4. Of tho procooson which make for poraonal and group ful- 
fillmont. 

II. Concernlnc) abilitiost 

1. To use one* 8 own language. 

2. To think critically. 

3. To make value judgments. 

4. To participate effectively in social situations. 

5. To handle a foreign language. 
III. Concerning appreciations: 

1. Of beauty. 

2. Of people. 

3. Of differences. 

4. Of wonder r awe and mystery. 

5. Of man's potentialities. 
IV. Concern imi motivations; 

1. To develop an adequate hierarchy of values. 

2. To adopt an affirmative, constructive orientation 
tOKnrd life. 

3. To achieve ind^^pcndonco . 

4» To uMnumo nocial rosponnibility an a participant in 
the world coiumuaiLY^ 
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5* To include the int'.erests of others within one* a own 
6* To fieek fielf-reali^.ntion on th^ highest possible 
level. 1° 



The White \Io\xuq Conference on Educiition# in 19SSr substantially 
agreed with the faculty of Washington University. Composed of 
laymen and educntoro from all parts of the country # the Confer- 
ence enunu*nttud 14 goalo for American public educations 

1. Thn fundamontal ski 1 In of communication reading ^ writing# 
spelling ao well as other element n of effective oral and 
written cxpros^ion; the arithmetical and mathematical skills 
including problem solving; while ochools are doing the best 
job in their history in teaching these shillSf continuous 
improvement in deoirable and nccennary. 

2. Appreciation for our democratic heritage. 

3. pivic rights and roHponsibilities and knowledge of American 
institutions. 

4. Rcspnct and appreciation for human values; and for the 
bollof of othf?rn. 

5. Ability to think ond evaluate conntructively and creatively. 

6. JJffcctive work habitn and self -diHcipline. • 

7. Social compctc^ncy as i\ contribulinq member of his family 
and conwnunity. 

0. Kthical boh-«vio): bonctl on a ocmnc of moral and spiritual 
valutn*. 

9. Into] lectinnl curionity and eagi^rnosn for lifr-Jong learn- 
iny. 

Ibid, a-tll^han 



10. Esthetic approciatlon una oulf-cxprosoion in tho artB. 

11. Phy«J.cnl and mental health. 

12. Wise usQ of time, including construotivo leisure purauito. 

13. Understanding of tho physical world and man's relation to 
it as roproKontod through basic knowlcdyo of the sciencoo. 

14. An awarcncHs of our relationships with the world conununity. 

Finally, in 1963, Frederick Mayor summarized and synthosised what 
he terinc'd the "broad goalo of education j" 



1. 


Reflective thinking. 


2. 


Appreciation of culture. 


3. 


Dovelopmont of creativity. 


4. 


Understanding and application of science. 


5. 


Contact with great ideas. 


6. 


Moral and spiritual values. 


7. 


Fundamental skills. 


8. 


Vocational efficiency. 


9. 


Adjustment to family life. 


10. 


)iffcctivo citizenship. 


.11. 


Phy.sica] nnd mental health. 


12. 


Chonge and develop povnonulity . 


13. 


Povnianont iiitcrestf! . 

• 


14. 


Acliiovomont of poaco. 


15. 


rc^rpotua] ron.'i.isnanrn of iuqik'^ 



In rovicv.'lmi UIumao .six qool proponals covorlnfj forty-fJvo yearn 
of Ajiioi'.icon otliicaUon it hvcfmvu ovidi'nt tUu\ iUaro in (jemirnl 

^•^ IJbj.d C\iJ lahnn, p. 2B9. 
k^SA}^' i'^'V^J-' P' 10-13 
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agrc!c*ffiotit royafdlng «civoiral points. Plrot, schoolo yhould 
conacn-nud both with the ptoconn of , and the product o£i dducntion; 
tho cfOdlu f)tipulatc wh.it knowlcdcjc a etudent should be acquiring 
while attending school ao well a» what kind of a human being the 
student should bo when he han completed hlo schooling. Socondi 
affective learning Lu strenned a» much as cognitive learning; 
Vciluet; and beliefs are as much a renponoibility of the schools 
nu are knowledge and skills. 

In reviewing the«e six goal prcponalo covering foriy-flvo years 
of American education it bocomcn evident that there is general 
agrccncnt regarding several points, 13 

1. Schools should be concerned both with the process of i and 
the products of, education; the goals stipulate what know- 
lodge a student should be acquiring while attending school 
as well as what kind of hum«^n being the studont should be 
when he has completed schooling, 

2. Affective learning in stressed as much as cognitive learn- 
ing; valuen and beliefs are as much a re»i>onsibi lity of 
the nchools an are knowledge and skills, 

3* Whiln the goals generally involve the retention of factual 
material, the process^ of thin];ing, the dovoloi^cnt of skills, 
and alrHitios, and the development of attitudes, beliefs 
and vnluvn, the focun i;> on the student ati a developing 
tjoclal and civic human being rather than on cujriculuJi and 
mifter 

CuN^l.jv^" Ur.i liai it,;?; ,'"' ftrA:! i>i Ar l'n Mu»Vi frr. " Un3,Vi/ri'Tty' of 
ilinmVsotVi . "tun^^ 'J^V/, p. 10- 31, 
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4. The yonlfJ stipulate what waa felt to be basic values 
claimod by tho "Amorican Culture". One has to compare 
the davolopmcnt of these goals with the development of 
race relation cjoing on concurrently in America to under- 
stand what is missing. In essence, I am saying that 
during tho time of significant development of educational 
goals and public education as we know it, a whole host of 
negative assumptions concerning the major American cultural 
groups (minorities) were being formulated, i.e. Native 
TVmcricans. ^4 It seems obvious that post 1954 goals should 
reflect goals related to desegregation " integration - 
cultural pluralism. Some of the expressed goals reflect 
concerns related to "human relations" which can be viewed 
as antecedents to an emphasis on race relations, and then 
cultural pluralism. 

Many would say that the goals as expressed were announced goals 
rhotoric rather than actual educational practices (reality) . 
It is argued thai teachers once they close their classroom doors 
engage; in idosy ncratic t eaching ri tuals which may liave little 
specific relationship to the global goals. This statement may 
bo a true refloc:tion of tho state of education presently, but 
thit; iv> not to yay that this is a desirable state. Several edu- 
cators have pointed to the discropancios between rhetoric and 

1^ Jaiji)br;, Pnu3 ot. al To i^f^iryc^Thc:? J^^^LL-^-LA 1 ') o c u n K:^ 1 1 rj r y A r ) a 1 y .s i s 
of 7u . u ^ r i c:a linn } n 1 JQ^}, 'it??)' -ijIH^ Why^tT lla^^^ J^£01l11\5^^^^^^ • 
Vj nl:'Kf6' Jir)Ol:s/" 11)71 , ' i? ^voluinoj: (l:ho.'je *bc>ol;n do Tui cnjtwtanding 
job of proronlijuj informntion on tho troatmcnt of racial groups 
within this nat.ion and iv> a mujU* for teacliors seriously conoornod 
a)'>uul:. thono j.v.iJueii») 



pi^acLicG for example, Johnson states that teacher trainers 
often don't practice what they preach to teacher trainees; so 
for example, classes on small group dynamics often consist of 
two hundred and fifty students, classes on new or innovative in- 
structional strategies is a straight lecture course. Jersild 
studios seem to indicate that the incongruvence between the 
rhetoric and the reality often produce guilt for the teacher 
which mur;t be dissipated so that it may be managed to produce 
positive educational outcomes. "Discovery of inconsistencies 
between opinion and practice is not particularly startling in 
light of a succession of studies showing similar findings in other 
fields (for example voting behavior) . The opinions expressed by 
an individual are the result of a number of factors, including 
the beliefs of members of his immediate reference group his back- 
ground and training and his perception of what kinds of answers 
his interrogator v/ould like to hear. This behavior however is 
a product of various situation determinants of his role, including 
formal and informal contraints. The presence or absence of pres- 
sures to act, and competing demands on his time and energy. Con- 
sequently, it v;ould be surprising if v/e v;cre tp find a perfect 

1 7 

corrolatJon betv7een opinion and practice." I will return to 

this concept of rhetoric vs. reality further in the section on 
assessing teacher competencies. 

•^^ Johnson, John L. and A. Seagul, "But Do As I Preach: Form and 
FuncLion in the Affective Training of Teachers, Ph i Del ta Kappen 
Nov. 196n, p. 1G6--170. 

'^^^ Jers.vl d, A7:thur T. Wh en T oaclicrs Face Themsolvor>* , Columbia 
University Press, 1955. 

] 7 

Goslm, David. Teacliers j-jnd Tcstinq. Publication of Kusnell Sago 
Foundation, 1967 7' P» T3 8*. 



Compoteiicy RciRed Toa cher Training: Alicfning Rhetoric & Reality > 
Competency Ba^ecl Teacher Education (CBTE) seems to have the poten- 
tial for impacting education in general as well as specifically 
enhancing the educational experience of minority youth. Let me 
hasten to say that I feel "multi cultural educational experiences 
aid all children" but the literature is full of all kinds of docu- 
mentation of the deleterious effect of current educational practices 
on minority youth, academic self concept .and achievement. This 
author feels that there are several advantages to looking at the 
competency based teacher education model to rectify these deleter- 
ioui^ effects, namely: 

a) The (CBTE) processes takes the onus of responsibility for 

failures in the educative process off of the backs of the 
1 8 

minority youth and distributes responsibility for more 

effective education throughout the total educational system. 

That is to say that effective teaching or aligning the 

reality with the rhetoric, becomes a conscious goal and 

reciporical responsibility of teacher trainers , prospective 

teachers, and public school personnel, rather than blaming 

19 

student xnadequacxes as the reason for teaching failure, 
as is often done with minority youth. 

b) (CBTE) recognises the possibility of teach ing disab ilities 
i.e. the inability real and/or pejrccived to deliver effec- 
tive educational experiences to select groups of students. 

•''^ Rayn, VJilliam, Blaming the Viction, Vintage Books ^ Inc. 1971. 

Wilkerson, Doxey, "Blame The. Negro Chj.ld", Froedomways , 4th 
Quarter Kew York, Freodomways Associates;. Inc. 7 1968 
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The important aspect of this processes is that it doesn't 
stop at identifying impediments to effective teaching it 
has positive philisophical underpinnings because it ex- 
presses a faith in peoples ability to accept feedback and 
to effectively change their behavior in a desired direction. 

c) (CDTE) focuses those involved in a process of clear goal 
setting. "Leaving the total direction of American public 
education in the hands of individual teachers is chaotic 
and self-d'eceiving . Since "what will we do tomorrow?" is 
of paramount importance to many teachers, it becomes rela- 
tively easy for them to determine goals after classroom 
activities have been " selected rather than developing learn- 
ing experiences v/hich will lead to the realization of pre-* 
determined goals. Actually, this is a 'survival' technique 
employed by directionless student-teachers which is carried 

over into professional life. However, there is a vast dif- 

20 

ference between survival and excellence . " CBTE recognizes 
that if education is to be excellent it must proceed from 
concious and deliberate intent rather than excepting what- 
ever is done as the intent. 

d) (CBTE) focuses our attention on process and outcome vari-- 
ables while simultaneously specifying criterion levels of • 

. performance and creates an environment conducive to contin*-- 
uous reas5jessmen+' , alloting positive results and recycling 
certain ideas and personnel in need of reaching specified 
criterions of performance. 

Loc cit> Boma n , p . 1 1 1 2 
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e) Lastly, this author is mindful of the fact that the poten-* 
tials as stated are not exhaustive or exclusive. The 
points as outlined seem to address themselves to the "ac- 
countability era" heard in minority communities in parti- 
cular and throughout the total educational establishment 
in general. 

• R^cic^ l'-Cultural Challenge s to Co^np etency Based Teacher Education. 

There are several criticisms of CBTE indicating that Unitary teacher 

training doesn't provide for spontaniety or creativity. Nash & 

Agne, feel that CBTE may be a v/ay to continue practices as usual . 

21 

rather than any fundamental changes m teacher preparation; v/ith 
the addition of racial and cultural groups into the equation no 
longer will CBTE be allov/ed to perpetuate that status quo because 
of the adverse impact this would have on minority youth by contin- 
uing negative practices v/hich denies appropriate educational ex- - 
periences for these youth. Let me share a few studies which will 
dramatize this need for change in training procedures for teachers. 

The study was conducted with 66 white female undergx'aduates and 
264 seventh and eighth graders attending three junior high schools 
in a midv/estern community. White ctnd Black junior high schoolers 
v/ere randomly assigned to either the "gifted label" or "non--gifted 
label" group. Each student teacher was given the information on 
student status v;ith a teaching task to perform. , Systematic record-- 
ings V7ere taken during the assigned teaching task period. The 

Nash, Robert J. and Kussel M. Agne, "Competency in Teacher 
Education: A Prop for the- Status Quo?" The Jo urn al of Teacher 
Education,, 22: 147-55; S^ummer 1971. 
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observation and rocorcling focused on six variables: 

1. Teacher attontion to students* statements, subdivided 
into requested and spontaneous student statements, 

2. Teacher encouragemen t of students* statements, 

3. Teacher elab oration of students' statements, 

4. Teacher ign oring of students' statements, 

5. Teacher praise of students' statements, 

6. Teacher criticism of students' statements. 

The results V7ere of special interest, because of comparisons of 
teacher interactioi"! v/ith Black and White students. Black students 
were given less attention, ignored more, praised less, and criti- 
cized more. More startling, perhaps, v/as the interaction between 
race and label, v/hich suggests that it is the gifted Black who is 
given least attention, is the least praised, and is most criticized, 
even v/hen coinpax-ing him to his "non-gifted" Black counter'-part . 

Post-experimental interviev;s indicated that the teachers v^ere not 

. 22 

suspicious of the experimental assumptions and hypothesis. 

23 

A second study points out the discrepancy betv/een the school's 

view of Chicano and Black children's intellectual functioning cind 

performance in this community, v/hen compared v/ith school perform- 

2 4 

ance. Recently there has been a discvission and study of the 

negative implications and students' perception of labeling children 

as a result of their performance on* academic and intellectual 

Maehr, Martin Rubovxts, Pamela. The Effects of the "Gifted" 
and '^Nongif ted'^ on TEachears ' Interaction v/ith Black And White 
Students. University of Illinois, Urbana-^Champciign (miiaGograph) . 

Mercer, iTane R. Cociocultural Factors in The Educational Evaluatio] 
of BJ.ack S: Chicano Children. Pi^esentod at The 10th Annual Conferen< 
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on Civ il & Human Rig hts "of Educator. s & SLudents. Wash, DC Feb 18-2i 

Townc, Richard C. & Joiner Lee. Some Kegcitive Implications of Spec 

Placement for Children with Learning Disabilities- Th e Jour nal of 

Special Educat ion , Vol. 2 No. 1 pp. 217-226. 
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measures 

The implications of thece studies are very clear. Teachers need 
specific instruction and coripetency experiences related to teach- 
ing children of various racial and cultural groups, with very 
specific attention paid to the dynamics of race involved in the 
teaching- learning act. Competency based educational practices 

have addressed those issues obliquely v;hile addressing human rela— 

26,27 . . 

trons competencies of teachers. What xs bexng suggested is 

that more specific attention should be paid to the exploration of 

racial attitudes and behaviors of . pre and in service teachers. The 

author also recogiiizes that the measurement or monitoring of racial 

attitudes of teachers generated to students is difficult and will 

give suggestions for initial exploration of racial attitudes 

further on in the paper. Suffice it to say that CBTE must address 

the racial-cultural issue head on rather than obliquely^ recongiz- 

ing fully that this is a difficult task for an emerging process 

2 8 

and method of teacher training. 

Jones, Reginald. Labelling Children Culturally Deprived and 
Culturally Disadvantaged. Black Psychology , Harper & Row Pub-- 
lishers, pp. 285-294. 

Gazda, George M. "A Design for an Inservice Program in Human Re- 
lations for Teacher Educators." /Athens. Univei*sity of Georgia, 
College of Education, 197 0. 

Joyc^^i, Bruce, ot. al . ^'Sensitivity Training for Teachers: An 
Experiment*' , Tlio Journal of Tea cher Educat ion, 20 : 75-83 ; 1969 . 

Elam^ Stanley, editor, Performance-Based Teacher Education; 
What Is Tlie Stato of the Art. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Dec. 1971. 
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Teaching Compet encios From A Black Perspective 

Recognizing that capturing a Black perspective is a difficult if 
not impossible task I will outline some issues which need to be 
addressed in a competent manner by all teachers. These issues will 
be derived from personal observations and sunmiations of the liter- 
ature. Consistent with my beliefs I vrill outline some of the crit- 
ical aspects of minority and Black experiences which can be addres- 
sed along with a select group of references, but the issue of which 
is most important has to be decided by those directly affected, i.e*. 
teacher trainees, community residents and parents as well as train- 
ing and instructional staif in the respective educational institu- 
tions. Suffice it to say that I feel that perspective teachers 

should have knov/ledge about all the variables listed. 

29 

I. Making Minorities Visible 

A. The Black Contribution to American Society. 

B. The Native Americans on Reservations and in Cities. 

C. Plight and Prospects of Mexican-Americans. 

D. Econimics and U.S. Minorities. 

E. The Rage of Minorities: Historically and Currently. 

F. Future Options for Minority Groups in U.S. Society. 

30 

II. Th3.s Is A Racist Socipty 

A. Racism Defint^d For Whites. 

B. The Subleties of Radist Attitudes • 

C. The Effects of Systemic Racism. 

D. Racism and its Impact on Education. 



29 



Loc cit, Jacobs, Paul et* al . 



Loc cit, Kovel, Joel 
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E. Wciys of Coping with the Issue of Racism. 

F. Ways of Changing Racial Attitudes* 

III. Language and the Minorities 

A. The Nature of Language. 

B. Dialects in the U.S. 

C. Diverse Cultures and Language. 

D. Standard and Non-^Standard English. 

E . Socio-Linguistics. 

F. Linguistics and the Teaching of Language in Schools. 

3? 

IV. Innovation and Minority Education ' 

A. Recent Research: Profile of the Creative Person 

B. Creativity Tests and their Possibilities. 

C. The Teacher as Innovator. 

D. Eliciting Creativity in the Classroom. 

E. Creative Needs in American Business. 

F. Creativity as a Measure for Occupational Choice. 

. , , .33 

V. Affirming Minorities m Education 

A. The Negative Connotation of "Compensat03:y" Education. 

B. Evidences of the "Self--fulfilling Prophecy" 

C. Strengths of the Survival Cultxire. 

Sul].ivan/ Allen R. , Af ro--Aiaerican Coiumunication :i.n America: Some 
Educational Implications, Par Afric an Jo urnal , Vol, V, No. 2. 
Spring, 1972, p. 231-237. 

2 ... 

SullJ.van, Allren R. The Identification of Gifted & Academacally 

Talented Black Students: A Hidden Exceptionality, Th e Jou rnal of 
Special Education, Vol. 7, No. 4, Winter 1973. 

^ Loc cit. Stent et* al . , 
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A Positive Look at Minority Values, 

E. Self-concept and Ethno-centricity . 

F. Tciking Positive Steps in the Classroom • 

VI. The Community and the Schools*'^ 

A. Minority Pcirental Interest in Education^^' 

B. The Community's Role in Schools, 

C. The College Role in the Community. 

D. The School's Role in Community. 

E. The Issues of Community Control. 

F. Ways of Obtaining Community Cooperation. 

VII. Curricular Issues in Minority Education*^'' 

A. . Self Concept Enhancement. 

B. The Affective and Cognitive Domains 

C. The "Two Cultures" Controversy* 

D. The Use of Tcicking Systems and Egalitarianism. 

E. Grade Levels , Marks and Homogenious Groupings. 

F. Making Subject Matter Relevant for the Eighties. 

Hcuailton, Charles, V. "Education in the Black Community: An 
Examination of the Realities" Freedomways 4th Quarter 1968, 
p. 319-325. 

Staples, Robert, The Black Family; Es£;ay s a nd Stu dies , Wadsiv^orth 
Pub. Belmont California, 1971. 

36 Billingsley, Andrcv/, Blac k Fa mil ies i n W hite T^m erica, Prentice 
Hall , Englewood Cliffs, N.J. '1968, 



37 



Jones, Reginald L. Black Psychology. Harper & Rov; Publications, 
1972. 
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G. Possible ChancjoM and Directions in Curricular Design, 
n. Intelligence Tenting. 

VII. Preparing Teachers for a Poly-chromatic Society. 

A. The Human Relations Componenb. 

B. The Liberal Education Component. 

C. Interfacing Theory and Practice. 

* 

D. The Development of Skills. 

38 

E. Exposure to Cultural Diversity. 
P. Models of Teacher Preparation. 
G. The Ideal Teacher. 

The following topics and sub headings were suggested themes for 
extended discussion and building blocks for developing skills sen- 
sitives and knowledge. These concepts should be discussed and 
elaborated. It is this author's firm belief that a viable teacher 
education program can no longer function as a closed system. Com- 
ponenents or variables that a multi-cultured teacher training pro- 
gram must include if it is to be attuned to contemporary problems 
are: 

1. partnership of public schools and colleges in program plan- 
ning. 

2. student involvomont in planning and conducti)\g their own 
programs. 

3 . teacher involvomont • 

4. community involvement inclusion of the cultural perspective. 

C] ark, John et. al. Polygraph and Intcrviov/ Validation of Sol f 
Roporlod Dcv.iriUt Hohavior. Amorican Sociolorilcal Review, Vol, 
31, # 2 Aug. 196G. 



5, iiiiordt«ciplinary academic involvoitiont. 

6« heavy omphasia on direct utudcmt expcricnCQH. 

Dnsic to an open Bystem program/ prodicatcid on partnornhip of di- 
vcrno intcrcntcd parties, should bo an organisational structure! 
that not only toloratc« difforoncon among its partncrn, but is 
also capable of building on thorn. 

Altliotigh the above varJablos aro basic to tho program, the follow- 
ing fundamental 2iocial and psychological dsi^umptioni^ underline this 

model : 

!• Neither children nor pror.poctlvc teachers arc raw products. 
Both enter the learning area with hidden personal curricu- 
lum. Therefore , this program or model must attempt to pro- 
vi de for individual dif f ercncf>s an the building blocks of a 
teacher education program . 

2. Fundamental to tho cognitive structure of children is thoir 
cultural milieu; fundamental to tho teaching stylos of 
teacherH are thoir sensitivities, perceptions and under- 
standings ns they have been molded by thoir cultures. There- 
fore, w<? munt atbo mpt to provide for ap cio-ant h ropolog i cal 
undcrntandinq of di ffcronl' c u ltures . 

3. No on(^ Ik'is tho comploto annwer to the teacher education pro- 
gram that will niont offccLjvely produce the typotj of teachers 
who can most procSuctlvely enhance tho learning of children. 
All pc.r?jons who havu «oiiioLhing at Btaho in education would 
help a) tic:ulaUe a procjiramj hcnco, a teacher education modol 
that' prov idofs for o brond-banod con)>oral Ively dovoltiped 
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progrnm in a nococBity. Therefore ^ muot ottompt to 
provide for cooporatlvo# broad-baBcd planning * 

4. All university faculty and otudonte, school porflonnol in 
the program, and community membors must bo both toachers 
and learnors. Thoroforo, wo roust attempt to provide an 
opport:unit y for all members to function in a number of 
roles . 

5. A self-renewing mechaniom must bo devloed to aeoure a dy- 
namic program over time; too often, following the initial 
Ilawthurne effect of innovation, the mainteanance of an 
intact program becomes the major goal. Therefore, we must 
attempt to provide for of fnctive feedback through open com* 
municatipn built into the structure . 

6. Active participation of both students and university faculty 
in the selected public schools and the community is essential. 
There fore , v; e mu>st attempt to provide for schools and t he 
community as the extended university classroom • 

7. Teaching is a support process through which student and 
teacher interact a« learners. Therefore, we must attemp t 
to p rovido for one -to-one nud small-c^roup in t eraction be- 
t\7 een a nd among lyll p articipants . 

Asnes f;i ng Tcu ichor Competencies Roln tod to Cul turalinm . 
Recognl7:ing that there arc ntill many unauQwored quostionK related 
to (CliTE) lot mo lay out some suggested arear; for future discussion 

and research; 
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A, Thord is n nocd for a now phi loBophlcol bollof cyotom and 
consoquontly now vocabulary related to cultural pluraliflm, 
^' Educationa l CulturalJ em ^' for oxamplQ is a word coined by 
thlfl author to rofloct tho concern for including culture 
into the nchoolinc} procoBS. 

&• 1 dincuniied the rUflctupnncics between the rhetoric and 
reality of toaching practices. Theoo diocrcpancicn are 
observable to thofio who take time to monitor thcin. This 
author in nuygenting the use of the polygraph to asoist 
teachoro in aoflesslng their attitudes to to racial groups 
and belief n in competcnciefi. At first one might think this 
in an outlandish idea but this procedure has boon used as 
a feedback mechanism in prior studies?^' This instrument 
records continuous changes in respiration blood pressure and 
pulse caused by the emotional state of the subject. This 
approach may seem Orv;cllian but it is worth exploration if 
appropriate safeguards of confidentiality and offering sup- 
portive 8U]5ervision upon request of the teacher after re- 
ceiving ff*rjdback from a skillful polygraph operator. Thus 
thin could be a moasuro of one confidence in their compotx")ncei 

Clark, John ot. al. Polygraph and Interview Validation of Self 
Reported Deviniit Ptiliavior. Ante r i c; a n Sec iql og i c al J^c v.i , Vol. 
31 <1 2 August 1966. 

j>hys in.loqical Hf^^^scsirc^w (ClTrcago , 

i95:r; ' — — .... - - 
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C, The challenge to educate minority youth arc many but the 
challoncjc must bo accepted. "There is no such thing as 
a neulral educational process. Education either functions 
as an instrument which is used to facilitate the integra- 
tion of the younger generation into the logic of the 
present system and bring about conformity to it or it 
becomes "the practice of freedom", the means by which men 
and women deal critically and creatively with reality and 
discover how to participate in the transformation of their 
world." In essence we need teachers who are competent, 
confident in their ability to deliver quality education 
experience in a pluralistic cultural milieu or what we 
are asking for is teachers with faith in what human beings 
can become, with a driving ethical imperative which requires 
them to accept responsibility for helping students achieve 
everything that is possible, and with the finest technical 
preparation for carrying out this obligation. ' ^2 



Freire, Paulo / Pedacjoij y of the Op pro sfjCKL Herder and Herder, 
"n»Y. 1971, p. r4. 

West, Earl "The EUhical Cliallcmgo of Teaching". The Journal 

r-n^^- Negro Education, Winter 196{t, Number 1, p. 1-3. 



